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us from the passions' and "calming3 us (the power of catharsis)
and of the subsequent condemnation from an aesthetic point of view
of works of art, or parts of them, in which immediate feeling has a
place or finds a vent.

Wordsworth tells us in his memorable preface to the second
edition of Lyrical Ballads that:

all good poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings,
and though this be true, poems to which any value can be attached
were never produced on any variety of subjects but by a man who
being possessed of more than usual organic sensibility, had also
thought long and deeply.

Later in the preface he goes on to say:

I have said that poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful
feelings: it takes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity;
the emotion is contemplated till, by a species of reaction, the tran-
quillity gradually disappears, and an emotion, kindred to that which
was before the subject of contemplation, is gradually produced, and
does itself actually exist in the mind. In this mood successful com-
position generally begins, and in a mood similar to this it is carried
on.1

It should be noted that Wordsworth is speaking chiefly of the
best types of lyric and reflective poetry produced by poets with
a natural genius for their art, and of genius for this variety of
poetry he writes in the essay supplementary to the Preface already
quoted from, "the only infallible sign is the widening of the
sphere of human sensibility, for the delight, honour, and benefit
of human nature."

This being so, there will be found in all great literature a
quality which enables those who study it to experience the
emotions expressed and yet contemplate them as purged of their
personal effects by the poet's own scale of values; to feel some-
thing of the delight, pity, or exaltation with which he is thrilled;
to know the passions just as they arc, but to know them for what
they are worth; in short, to use the words of Matthew Arnold,
"to see life steadily and see it whole." In other words, one
characteristic of seeing life sub specie aternitatis is to see it is inter-
preted or valued afresh for us by a master-mind.

ii. PURE AND MIXED ^ESTHETIC FEELING
Most writers on aesthetic problems agree that whether we wish
to experience the true Aristotelian catharsis or merely get an
abreactive pleasure we must rise above a purely personal attitude
1 The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, Oxford edition (1917), pp, 935, 940.